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DANIEL WHEELER. 
[Concluded from page #93.) 

At the time when Daniel Wheeler was visiting 
the Polynesian islands, Tongataboo, one of the 
most southerly of those termed the Friendly 
Islands, was in great part occupied by a class of 
inhabitants who retained their heathenish prac. 
tices, and could not be prevailed upon to cast 
away their idols. They kept those natives who 
had embraced Christianity in a state of alarm, 
and caused them to keep up a strict watch, and 
to live within fortified places. Unpromising as 
the characters of those people appeared, Daniel 
Wheeler was not free to pass them unnoticed- 
Arrangements were therefore made for an effort 
to obtain an interview with them. James Wat- 
kins, one of the missionaries, being engaged to 
serve as interpreter. A few of these heathen na- 
tives had previously visited the Henry Freeling 
with articles which they offered for sale, and which 
were purchased less from necessity than a desire 
to conciliate their good will. Of the interview in 
question we find the following account : 

10 mo. 27.—Before eight o’clock, A. M., James 
Watkin came on board, bringing with him five 
natives, to accompany us in an attempt to procure 
an interview with a body of the heathen residing 
at the settlement of Mua, in a fortified position. 
We left the vessel forthwith, and proceeded to- 
wards the lagoon, at the entrance of which a bay 
of islands in miniature is formed. At eleven 
o'clock we were abreast of the settlement; but 
the boat grounding upon a sand-bank at a consi- 
derable distatite from the shore, one of the na- 











a number of the people were collected on seeing 
the boat ae their territory. On being in- 
formed by Isaackee who we were, and what the 
object of our visit, they denied that the chief was 
at home. Our man returned to us, and said the 
chief was not at home, and that Charles and my- 
self might land, but not the missionary. Ap- 
pearances on the shore were not very inviting, as 
the war clubs were plainly seen iu the hands of 
some of the natives. James Watkin adyised us 
not to land. I was not satisfied, however, with- 
out making some further attempt to get among 
them, and Isaackee was despatched again*to say, 
that our coming on shore would be useless, with- 
out the missionary to interpret. He did not at all 
hesitate to go; but apprehending some mischief 
might arise, said, on leaving us, “if they kill me, 
it will be nothing.” After a considerable parley 
had taken place, our man returned again, and 
said “we might all come ashore;” but now James 
Watkin refused to accompany us, as the objec- 
tion had appeared to be against him only. I felt 
a little disappointed, but concluded to land at all 
events, without farther debate. Charles and my- 
self were then conveyed to the shore by our na- 
tive baat’s crew; and» although a considerable 
number of these people immediately flocked about 
us, I had not the least apprehension of danger, 
for the fear of man was cast out. We ascertained 
afterwards that at least twenty muskets were 
pointed upoa us from behind a strong wooden 
fence, in readiness, had any affray taken place. 
We had in our hands only an umbrella each. We 
proceeded towards the settlement, under an escort 
of the people, until we had passed through the 
| gates*of the strong hold, and at length reached 
| the habitation of the chief. We found him at 
| home, and, with a number of his people, squatted 
ready upon the floor, waiting our arrival. ‘The 
chief, perceiving me at @ loss to distinguish him 
from the rest, moved aside to the log of an old 
tree, upon which we both sat down together ; this 
I thought was correct on my part, from the signs 
that he made to me. He could talk a few words 
of English; but could understand little that I 
said. I made him Wnderstand that they had a 
shipwrecked sailor among them, of whom I had 
heard previously, and made signs for him to be 
fetched ; but he did not make his appearance, and 
was probably ashamed of being seen by his coun- 


tives, Isnuckee, waded to the landing-place, where! trymen. The chief was evidently desirous of 
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asking questions ; but I signified that without the 
missionary we could do nothing. Some people 
then had orders to go for James Watkin, who ar- 
rived im less than half an-hour. »Daring this in- 
terval the number of people increased, and a root 
of ethé Kava plant was laid ‘at my feet as a token 
of good-will towards me. 

James Watkin now entered into conversation 
with the chief, and believing that things were go- 
ing on smoothly, | proposed that the translation 
of my certificate from the Morning meeting 
should be read. It was patiently and attentively 
heard to the end, with ample explanation to elu- 
cidate the cause of my coming among them. I 
had then to tell them, that the God whom I serve 
is a God of love and mercy, and willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that all men every 
where should repent, return unto Him, and live; 
and that such is the lovéof God to his creature 
man, that he gave His only begotten Son to save 
them from their sins, “ that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ ‘That I was not satisfied to leave their 
island without telling them of the good things 
which God hath prepared for those that love Him. 
I declared that salvation was come nigh unto 
them, yea, placed within their reach, and that by 
Jesus Christ. He is Lord of all; through the 
shedding of whose precious blood the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was received for every mortal, whether 
son or daughter : for the whole human race, even 
for the rebellious. I told them that I did not 
come awong them to persuade them to this way 
of life, or that way of life; but to turn them from 
the darkness they were in to the light of Christ, 
“from the power of Satan unto God.” To this 
Holy Spirit I desired that their hearts might be 
directed, and to the patient waiting for Christ, 
that they might know Him to be in them, “ who 
liveth and abideth for ever.” 

The above is the substance of what I had to 
express among them ; and though some individa- 
als mocked and behaved rudely, saying aloud, 
‘‘T wish he had done;” so that James Watkin 
stopped and reproved them for their behaviour; 
yet the divine power was over others, and I be- 
lieve that its influence was felt by the chief, as I 
observed, when I had finished and sat down) that 
his countenance was entirely changed; and he 
said, that “I had done well in coming.” 

Afterwards, by way of accounting for their not 
setting food before us, as is their usual custom 
with strangers, (which I firmly believe would 
have been done, had it been in his power, ) he said, 
that they had very little to eat, and that it would 
be about five months before they could have plenty 
again; looking forward to the rainy season set- 
ting in. This I knew to be the case, as the fa- 
mine in all the Friendly Isles was grievous, but 
more so at Tongataboo than at Lifuka, as the 
bread-fruit, banana, yam, sweet-potatoes, &c. were 
almost wholly destroyed by a hurricane; and they 
were.at this time eating the roots of the banana 
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and tea-tree. It has been painful to observe how 
many have complained to us of hunger; some 
would put their hands on their stomachs, and ex- 
claim, “dead, dead!’ It is, however, a éertain 
fact, that in those places where the people are 
under the control of the missionaries, although 
suffering much, they are much better off for food 
than the heathen part of the community. Some 
of those called heathen, particularly the chief just 
alluded to, and the other that came on board our 
vessel, declare that they perfectly understaud the 
nature of Christianity, and the blessing that it 
bestows, but they say, “If we were to follow it, 
we should have to give up all our present de- 
lights, put away all wives but one, and all our bad 
habits.” They seem sensible of the sinful con- 
dition in which they live; for they say in effect, 
“It is impossible that we should be saved—it 
cannot be.” ‘Their poor bodies very generally 
bear the marks of violence, from the habit they 
are in of lacerating and burning themselves, as 
an indication of mourning for the dead ; this was 
strikingly apparent. The little fingers on both 
hands had been in many cases cut off, and offered 
as sacrifices to avert the evils they most dreaded. 
This we found to be very general among those 
who are called Christians, but more particularly 
remarked it to be the case with those that are 

rows up; the rising generation now retain them. 

his circumstance we discovered on shaking 
hands with them, from their kings and chiefs 
down to the humblest individual of their tribes, 
both male and female. We parted from this hea- 
then chief in a friendly manner: his name is 
Fatu. It gave me much pain to hear from his 
own mouth, through James Watkin, that amidst 
all the wretchedness of a heathen life, the mise- 
ries of his people were greatly increased by their 
intercourse with the shipping; disease was fast 
sweeping them away. 

It is a lamentable fact, that most of the vessels 
which touch at Tongataboo, come to anchor on 
the heathen shores ; because where the missiona- 
ries reside at Nukulofa, there is not the same op- 
portunity for the crew to indulge in their diabo- 
lical practices, and to promote the sale of rum, &e. 
While we were at Tongataboo, two vessels under 
the English flag, and one under the American, an- 
chored near the heathen settlement ; where, it is 
true, there is much better shelter from the sea 
than at Nukulofa® at the latter station, however, 
the Henry Freeling rode sufficiently secure. Such 
as do anchor at Nukulofa, are uniformly respect- 
able, and the crews under proper restraint : it was 
quite the reverse with those who went to the other 
place during our stay at the island. 


Daniel Wheeler, afterwards, accompanied by 
his friend James Watkin, visited another heathen 
chief, named Fakafonua, who occupied a fortified 
station to which access was not easily attained. 
On their first and second attempt they found the 
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entrance blocked up; and eventually made their | been no lack of any needful thing; all our wants 
ingress into the fortress by a more private way, 80 | have been abundantly supplied ; and that loving- 
narrow that only one person could pass ata time. kindness which - better than life, has at all sea- 
. , sons been eminently displayed for our comfort 
D. Wheeler says : and consolation ; causing the Lord’s own work to 
James Watkin entered into conversation with | praise Him, and enabling us to give thanks at the 
the chief while I endeavored to keep my mind | remembrance of his holiness; and I trust, in hum- 
retired in a waiting frame. At length I re-| ble resignation and devotedness, to renew our 
quested that Fakafonua might be told, that I| covenant, and say, “ Not my will, O Lord, but 
had been among many of the islands in the Pa-| thine be done:” if thou wilt be with me in the 
cific Ocean with glad tidings of great joy to their | way that I go, here am I, a poor unworthy erea- 
inhabitants, and I was not satisfied to leave Ton- | ture. 
gataboo, without giving him a like opportunity 
with others to repent and believe the gospel ; be- 
lieving that it was not too late for him to be saved 
if the terms of offered mercy were accepted on bis 
art; for the Almighty Creator of man would 
Last all to be saved, and that He had provided 
the means, that all might repent and live, by his 
Son Jesus Christ, the light of whose Holy Spirit 
shineth in every heart. I was fully persuaded 
that, at times, he had known something of this 
light in himself, which had shined upon and 
shown him his sinful state and condition, and 
which had reproved him and convinced him of 
his evil deeds ; and though in his wickedness and 
hardness uf heart he had rejected and resisted the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit, grieved it, and 
wounded it, yet a day would overtake him at last 
when its convictions would be too heavy for him 
to bear. “The spirit of a man may sustain his 
infirmities, but a wounded spirit who can bear ?”’ 
I exhorted and entreated him for some time to 
repent, believe, and obey the gospel; to turn to 
the light of Christ Jesus in his own heart, follow 
it, and live; he would then no longer walk in 
darkness, but in the light of life. Fakafonua 
interrupted me once or twice to express his 
thanks; and when I stopped he told James Wat- 
kin again to thank me, and said, “I know very 
well it is true. I have thought of these things, 
and understand, and am convinced that it is bet- 
ter to be a Christian; but [ can never be one; I 
am too great a sinner to be saved : I must remain 
as IT am.” [I told James Watkin to tell him, 
that as he knew and understood these things, his 
condemnation would be greater on that account ; 
and certainly his destruction would be of him- 
self. 


































Upon noticing the arrival of a large ship at 
New Zealand, the following melancholy reflec- 
tions appear : : 


The pleasure formerly arising on the first glance 
of a vessel, more especially when under the flag 
of our own nation, is now superseded by feelings 
bordering upon disgust, from a knowledge of the 
accumulated weight of sin and wretchedness they 
are introducing among this already depraved and 
degraded race of barbarous natives; who, like 
those of all the isles we have heretofore visited, 
with one solitary exception, are rapidly wasting 
from the face of the earth, by loathsome disease 
brought amongst them. In this dreadful picture, 
the noble natives of the Friendly Islands arg not 
included, except at some of the heathen settle- 
ments at Tongataboo. At the other islands of 
that group, the intercourse with shipping has 
been but small hitherto; but it is greatly to be 
feared that this evil is on the increase. The ma- 
jority of the people of England, and that of the 
most virtuous part of the community at home, 
little know the ravages their own countrymen are 
making in these distant parts of the world, nor 
can they possibly estimate the depth of the mise- 
ry, suffering, and aggravated distress they are in- 
flicting upon these unhappy and helpless island- 
ers. [I have no doubt that there are many who, 
if they could see what we hove seen, would wash 
their hands of the guilt of partaking of luxuries, 
and even of supposed necessaries of life, furnished 
from distant and foreign climes through such a 
channel; much less be found deriving a profit 
through the exertions of these agents of Satan, 
who are thus extensively and destructively con- 
tributing to afflict the human race wherever they 
They left Tongataboo on the 10th of 11th | &°- I would say to all, individually, who love 

d the Lord Jesus in sincerity, and are openly pro- 
month, and after @ passage of fourteen days fessing to follow Him before men, “ Cry aloud, 
dropped their anchgr on the coast of New Zea- spare not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet,” and 
land. On the 13th, being the third anniversary 


make known the transgression of the people, and 
since leaving London, D. Wheeler makes the fol- | the magnitude of their sin. 
lowing remarks : 


Daniel Wheeler and his son Charles at length 
Many have been the trials and conflicts per- 


returned to their native land, by the way of Cape 
Horn, completing their voyage on the first of Fifth 
overshadowing us by night and by day; and truly month, 1838. Thus it appears, that nearly four 
our strength has been proportioned to the neces- | years and a half were employed in this service, 
sity in the darkest hour of dismay. There has’ including the time spent in going and returning, 


been the mercies of the Lord since that time, 
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mained only a short time in the-land of bis na- 
tivity; but soon embarked for North America, 
and on the first day of the year 1839, he was 
safely landed at New York. The following nine 
months were assiduously employed in religious 
service in this country. On the first of Tenth 
month he again embarked for Europe, where he 
winessed the decease of his son Charles, who had 
been his companion in his Polynesian voyage. 
Returning again to New York, he arrived there 
labouring under a disease which soon brought his 
active life toaclose. He quietly departed on the 
12th of 6th month, 1840, being in the 69th year 
of his age. 


MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 


The following memoir isselected from a volume 
entitled, “ Hutchinson’s Letters,” published in 
London in 1841. 


He was born at Gedney, a retired village in 
the county of Lincoln, in the second month, 
1760, where his ancestors had resided for many 
year’s in the occupation of farming, which he also 
followed. The part of the family from which he 
was descended, joined the religious Society of 
Friends soon after its rise. ‘“ But though,” in 
his own language, * thus inheriting the privileges 
of rural retirement, and the simplicity of pastoral 
life,—-educated too in the principles of an excel- 
lent Christian profession,—yet that interesting and 
dangerous portion of my life, between leaving 
school and manhood, was strongly characterised 
by the sins and follies to which youth and inex- 
perience are so peculiarly liable ; whilst its suc- 
ceeding stages, even the most happy and favored 
of them, have in my own view, at least, been re- 
markable for their weakness, unworthiness and 
vicissitude ; so much so, that re the 
whole of my probationary course, there have been 
certain critical and eventful periods wherein my 
sufferings of body and mind have been such, as 
to leave me but just in possession of life and sense. 
Yet on this solemn retrospect I find nothing to 
complain of, but fallen self} acted upon by a de- 
lusive world and an unwearied spiritual adver- 
sary. 

ay, therefore, ‘would not charge God foolishly,’ 
seeing that in all and maser all his kindness 
and forbearance towards me have been extended 
in a manner equally unmerited and incomprehen- 
sible to my own understanding ; and like many 
other parts of his government, both in nature 
and in grace, they appear to admit of no other 
possible solution than is to be found in this 
scriptural declaration, ‘The ways of the Lord 
are higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
our thoughts.’ 


This devoted servant of the Most High, re- 
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“T do not remember having been favored in 
my early years with the tendering visitations of 
Divine love, either so often or so powerfully as 
we find recorded of divers religious persons ; but I 
seem rather to explore in much solitude, the 
depth and the misery of fallen nature in its 
greatest bitterness ; so that before I had attained 
my twentieth year, the enemy of all good pos- 
sessed a fearful ascendancy over me. But whilst 
in many instances he led me captive at his will, 
yet as in the case of poor Job, his power was 
limited, and he was not permitted, as was evi- 
dently his design, to complete the destruction 
both of my body and soul, which, by the inter- 
posing arm of Israel’s God, were mercifully pre- 
served and marvellously delivered from the last 
effort of his cruel and malignant grasp. For 
after many sore and ineffectual conflicts, in which 
hope at length had taken its departure, I was 
favored with so convincing an evidence that God 
desireth not the death of a sinner, that my heart 
was strongly inclined towards a state of subjec- 
tion and ebelience to Him. But though thus 
made willing, the performances of my appre- 
hended duty have ever been so poor and huwilia- 
ting, as to give me occasion with deep feeling to 
respond to this language of David: ‘ Not unto 
us, O! Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s 
sake.” Amen and amen! saith a soul which 
thou hast indeed brought out of a horrible pit 
and taught to sing thy praise. 

“The first vocal prayer I remember having 
uttered, was extorted from me by distress, when 
in a kneeling attitude, I was preparing to cut 
some hay for cattle. The purport of it may serve 
to show the darkness and doubt of the heart 
from which it burst. like water from the rock 
when smitten by the hand of Moses ; it was brief, 
being comprehended in these few emphatic words, 
‘If there be a God in heaven, I pray Thee help 
me.’ ” 

Afflictive dispensations through which he was 
soon called to pass, were, through the mercy of 
his heavenly Father, blessed to him. He saw 
the vanity of his past course, ard was enabled to 
take a more correct estimate of the end of his 
being, its object and its duties. His attachment 
to the principles and practices of our religious So- 
ciety increased, and he was respected and beloved 
by his friends; but a full surrender of his heart 
to the government of the Holy Spirit had not 
been made, and hence he did not show forth that 
consistency of Christian character which was 
afterwards conspicuous in him. 

In a letter written towards the close of his life, 
we find the following remarks in relation to his 
early religious impressions. 

“ From early life, and before I could be said 
to be religious, either from education or any 
thing else, 1 was deeply impressed with the entire 
spirituality of the Christian dispensation, and of 
course not very friendly to the outward rites and 
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ceremonies with which, even then, I thought I 
could perceive its beautiful and holy simplicity 
had been encumbered and obscured. Rather 
than accept it thus abused, overlooking, as per- 
haps is too often the case, an object near at hand, 
the simple profession in which I was born, | un- 
happily sought refuge in metaphysics and scep- 
ticism. But here, as might be expected, I found | 
no rest: weary of both, namely, the contempla- 
tion of a religion attended with outward ordi- 
nances on one hand, and unbelief on the other ; 
and still more weary of a corruption from which 
1 was persuaded none of these could set me free, 
I was at length drawn to a remembrance of the 
Saviour and bis most precious promise, Matt. xi. 
28: ‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ In soli- 
tude and solicitude my heart conceived, and my 
tongue uttered at the same moment, this piercing 
ery, Lord, grant that a poor fugitive may enter 
into thy rest! This ery was condescendingly 
and immediately answered in the most clear and 
satisfactory mavner; but nota word of sacra- 
ments as they are called, nor of any other cere- 
monial observances; all was intelligible and 
spiritual.” 

“ From this memorable era in my experience, 
I believe I may, with safety, say | have never 
‘wilfully departed from my God, though the 
manner and degree in which my feeble nature has 
endeavored to please and serve Him, frequently 
covers me with humiliation, and leaves me no 
shadow of excuse or cause of complaint in any 
case of permitted or inflicted suffering. May 
this gracious Being of his great love and mercy 
in Christ Jesus, continue to pity and pardon 
hearts which are desirous to be found doing his 
whole will in the midst of manifold tribulations 
and infirmities.’ ”’ 

Being united in marriage with Rachel Procter 
of Selby, he was not very long permitted to ev- 
joy this endearing connexion. In 1808 he was | 
deprived of his beloved companion, and left with 
a family of young children. She was taken from 
him after a very short and painful illness, and | 
this bereavement was acutely felt by his sensitive 
mind. In referring to this severe affliction, he 
writes: ** My mind after recovering its first shock, 
though greatly reduced, even to the state of con- 
sidering myself little better than a reptile of 
creation, has, notwithstanding, been so far pre- 
served in quietude and contrition as seldom to be 
entirely bereft of a hope that proved like an 
anchor in those storms, which, in times of out- 
ward weakness and inward trial, are apt to assail 
and at seasous almost threaten to overwhelm us. 
So that on taking a general retrospect of my life, 
which, though obscure, has not been without its 
vicissitudes, and considering how often I have 
been mercifully preserved from suffering ship- 
wreck, I can address Him who has helped me in 
this grateful language : ‘ For all I thank thee ;’ 
but when I go into a still deeper recollection of 
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some particular circumstances that have attended 
me, and consider the chastisement [ have justly 
incurred, with the violence which has been ne- 
cessary to rend the attachments of my heart from 
this world, under these impressions, | feel almost 
strength to kiss the rod, and to add with falter- 
ing utterance, ‘ most for the severe.’” In the 
course of the following year, whilst attending 
upon that devoted servant of Christ, Deborah 
Darby, who was with her companion on a reli- 
gious visit in his neighborhood, he first spoke as 
a minister of the gospel. His ministry “wasnot 
in many words, but under a feeling of Divine re- 
quiring, and it found great acceptance with his 
friends.” To this short but full testimony of the 
Friends of his Monthly Meeting, who knew him 
long and well, they further add, that he “ was 
greatly beloved by them, and in a particular 
manner by those who knew the most of him :” his 
humility and condescending kindness to his 
friends, greatly endeared him tothem. He was 
a truly valuable and most affectionate husband, 
and a kind and watchful father.” 
(To be continued.) 





YELLOW FEVER AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Messrs. Editors :—Has it occurred to you, or 
to any of your numerous and intelligent readers, 
that this terrible epidemic first made its appear- 
ance in the Western World in connection with 
the Slave Trade? Is it not a fact that, from 
time to time, it has, since its origin, manifested 
itself, directly or indirectly, in connection with 
this traffic ? 

This great scourge had never been south of 
the Equator before the south tropical summer of 
1849 and 1850. During the month of January, 
1850, it began to excite attention, as its appear- 
ance became more alarming. Jts first appearance 
was in the city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; first 
among the shipping, and finally spread over the 
city and along the entire coast of the Empire, 
sweeping tens of thousands, of all classes, ages, 
and nations to the grave. 

Rio de Janeiro, the maritime city of Brazil, 
with the exception of a slight fever, seldom fatal, 
called the “ Polka fever” —more properly the 
dangué—had been always ‘celebrated for its re- 
markable exemption from all epidemics, and its 
usually good health. Indeed, so proverbial was 
its fame for salubrity of climate and the health of 
its citizens, that it had gained for itself, from the 
most distinguished travellers, as well as from our 
own citizens, the appellation of being *‘ the Para- 
dise of the New World.” 

The yellow fever, which made its appearance 
in Rio de Janeiro, January, 1850, was clearly 
traceable to the visit and presence of seven filthy 
slavers, which entered that beautiful harbor 
within a few days of each other during the latter 
part of December, 1849 ; and having discharged 
their live cargo on the coast, above or below the 
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city, emptied their human putrescence into the 
waters of that harbor, disgorging themselves of 
masses of putrified bodies, and all the corruptions 
of the tropical slave ship. It was mid-summer ; 
the heat ranging from 90 to 100 degrees, light 
sea breeze, and scarcely any land breeze : the de- 
posit of human putrefaction into that tranquil 
harbor, contiguous to the city, and just amid the 
shipping, was the sowing of the seeds of the terrible 
epidemic in that portand country. In less than 
twelve days after the arrival of these slavers, the 
disease commenced among the shipping, und 
raged with most alarming mortality. There 
were weeks at a time when from thirty to forty 
vessels rode at anchor without a soul on board. 
All had been swept away by the dreadful'‘malady. 

It spread on shore, and from January to May, 
over 31,000 deaths in the capital of Brazil were 
reported as the victims of this disease, by the city 
authorities, besides multitudes whose death never 
came to their notice. 

The overpowering scent of the store-ship, and 
the victims of this putrifying disease and death, 
could not be mistaken ; so strong was the con- 
viction of the public mind on this point, and so 
dreadful was the suffering, and so overwhelming 
the panic, that it was not a difficult matter to se- 
cure decided action on the part of the government, 
to renew and vigorously execute its purpose 
against the slave trade. And though that ac- 


cursed traffic is now interdicted and banished 
from the coast of Brazil, yet its fruits linger, a 
blighting curse, a terror to the people, in the 


form of yellow fever. 

It is a well known fact that the revival of the 
slave trade in Cuba, particularly at Havana, 
during the last eighteen months, has greatly in- 
creased the prevalence and malignity of this epi- 
demic there. And from that port, as the great 
entrepot of the slave trade, has emanated the 
worst type of the yellow fever, spreading over 
almost all the West Indies, and extending its 
blighting breath to the northern shores of South 
America, and the southern ports of the United 
States. 

It is well known that, among others, one 
Spanish slaver, within the last six months, landed 
one thousand wutilated, diseased slaves near 
Havana, and disgorged three hundred putrified 
human beings from the same vessel into the sea. 
Among the one thousand living, and landed, many 
were in a frightful condition—limbs and flesh in 
a state of actual putrefaction—large numbers of 
whom died on shore. 

From these slavers thus visiting Cuba, and 
discharging their cargoes of living, and dead, and 
dying, the yellow fever has revived into a most 
terrible, sweeping epidemic in that Island, and 
spread with unprecedented severity and mortality 
over the West Indies. 

Commercial vessels from Havana have con- 
veyed it to New Orleans. The first appearance 
of yellow fever at New Orleans this season, can 
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be traced to importation from Cuba, by vessels 
direct from there, and arriving at New Orleans 
with the disease on board. - From New Orleans 
it has extended to Mobile, Natchez, Vicksburg, 
and no one can tell what will be its limit, or 
the number of its victims. 

~ No person acquainted with the yellow fever can, 
for an instant, mistake it; and every one familiar 
with a slave-ship, particularly after its voyage, 
and while Mednrsiod its slaves, and being 
cleansed from its human corruption, must, at once, 
perceive the identity of the disease. The signs 
and symptoms are too unequivocal and palpable 
to be mistaken. 

To my sorrow, I have been familiar day after 
day, week after week, and wonth after month, 
with the former, and sufficiently familiar with 
the latter to satisfy my own mind as to the origin 
of the dreadful disease. And during the time of 
my experience and observation, the cause and 

| effect were in close proximity. 

What a terrible retribution is this awful epi- 
demic, now raging through the West Indies, 
South America, and in several of the Southern 
cities, viewed as one of the bitter curses of the 
slave trade! How humiliating to think that, in 
the prevalence of this scourge, the just suffer with 
the unjust; yea, that the innocent, more than 
the guilty, are the sufferers. 

Long after the slave trade shall have been 
driven from the sea, and the world, its sad pby- 
sical influence may exist, a taint and scourge to 
man, teaching how painful and far-reaching are 
the fruits of such gigantic cruelty. 

But, oh, how interesting and heart-cheering 
does African colonization and the Republic of Li- 
beria appear in this connection, as the great and 
only reliable mission and instrumentality by which 
the slave trade has received its death blow !—the 
planting and extending of civil and Christian 
colonies on the Western Coast of Africa having 


| secomplished more in breaking up the African 
slave trade than all other human instrumentali- 


ties! The Republic of Liberia, rising on the 
coast of Africa, a tower of strength, protecting 
the native tribes from the horrors of this traffic, 
is, also, like a diamond shaft, rising to Heaven, 
and reflecting back to the civilized nations which 
have participated\in the slave trade, or still en- 
slave her children, au overwhelming practical 
Christian argument, demanding the united and 
general extirpation of that piracy, and imploring 
the education, freedom and restoration to her 
happy bosom of her exiled brethren !|—NV. Amer. 
& U. §. Gaz. 


Whatever advantages may be reasonably ex- 
pected from the establishment of colonies upon 
the African coast, the Editor of the Review can- 
not endorse the declaration that this is the only 
reliable instrumentality for abolishing the slave 
trade. It is freely admitted that the extension 
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of civilization over the African continent, must 
promote the commerce in the natural productions 
of that region of the globe, and thus tend to di- 
minish the abominable traffic which has been so 
long prosecuted in the persons of that suffering 
race. And we may perhaps justly console our- 
selves with the reflection that, by sending back 
to her shores a few of her sons, prepared and 
qualified to diffuse an acquaintance with the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and with the arts of civil- 
ized life, we have made some compensation for 
the injuries inflicted on that ill-fated continent ; 
still it is greatly to be regretted that colonization 
should, in any case, be made a necessary appen- 
dage to emancipation in this country. 

The true and effectual instrumentality for de- 
stroying the slave trade, is the extinction of 
slavery itself; and it may be fairly questioned 
whether any mode of melioration which the phi- 
lanthropists of Europe and America can extend 
to the African continent, will ever so far civilize 
her people as to put an effectual stop to that odi- 
ous traffic, until the people of the western world | 
become too much enlightened to support that 
traffic by purchasing its victims. 


EARTHMEN. 


There are now in London two very singular 
human beings, of a race which has hitherto been 


very little known to the civilized world. They 
came from South Africa, where they are called 
Earthmen. They are totally distinct from all 
other known African races—as much so as if 
they had dropped upon this earth from another 
planet. They are diminutive in size—mere 
pigmies—and unacquainted even with the art of 
building huts. They shelter themselves in caves 
and crevices of the earth; when these are want- 
ing, they make artificial scoopings on the surface, 
which they line with leaves and cover with 
branches. The Hottentots and Bushmen are the 
avowed enemies of the Earthmen, and when they 
meet them will shoot them down like vermin. 
The poor little defenceless Earthmen, have no 
refuge but in holes, trees or thickets, and the 
tribe is fast verging to extinction. They area 
poor, weak people—one of Nature’s freaks—and 
destined not to perpetuate their race. Few colon- 
ists have seen them; and although it is known 
that a few still linger in the mountains, these are 
rapidly dying away, and will soon become a tradi- 
tion of an elvish afrite race of old. 

‘The two individuals above mentioned were car- 
ried to England from the Cape of Good Hope 
two or three years ago, and have now become 
domesticated in an English family. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, from which we take these particu- 
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Jars, deseribes these little Karthmen as a boy and 
girl, the former fourteen, and the latter sixteen 
years of age, and “ complete little fairies” in ap- 
pearance. The boy is three feet three and a half 
inches in height, the girl a trifle taller. Their 
skin is of the brightest and most transparent 
bronze, and as smooth and polished as marble. 
In form the little creatures are perfect—their de- 
licate limbs standing out in the most graceful 
symmetry, and every motion instinct with the 
untaught ease of nature. The faces, although 
decidedly African in feature, are full of sweet- 
ness and good-humor, with an expression of arch- 
ness and intelligence. 

They are named Martinisand Flora. In their 
savage state they were fed on locusts, ant-eggs, 
and such small game as they could take. ‘Tl! 
they were carried to England they had no ideas 
of God or any supreme power. At present they 
have been taught some of the customs of civilized 
life, and are able to speak little English words, 
to sing little English popular airs, and—the first 
of Earthmen—to play little airs on a piano. 

Few sights are more interesting to a thinking 
person than that of the last of a race of human 
beings on the point of being blotted out from the 
face of the earth. The individuals in question 
seem to constitute one of the most anomalous 
forms of our species that have ever yet been 
brought to the notice of the naturalist or the 
ethnologist. It is to be hoped that further light 
will be thrown on their history by scientific re- 
searches. — Colonization Ilerald. 


PIETY PROMOTED. 


It is proposed to publish by subscription, a 
complete edition of “ Piety Promoted :” being a 
collection of the dying sayings of many of the 
people called Quakers, with some memorials cf 
their lives. 

Among the most useful outward means of pro- 
moting the love of virtue and a desire to live a 
religious life, we may safely rank the Memcirs 
of the lives and dying sayings of the righteous. 
Their blameless and consistent conduct and. con- 
versation, their peaceful tranquillity on the bed 
of sickness and of death, and the humble, stead- 
fast hope of a happy immortality which sustained 
them in their closing days, are strong incentives 
to follow their example and to walk in their foot- 
steps. The records of the religious Society of 
Friends furnish a large number of interesting 
and instructive narratives of ‘this description, 
which, at different periods, have been collected 
and published under the title of Pirry Pro- 
MOTED. 

This work contains short biographical sketches 
of many of the early members of the Society, as 
well as some of more recent date ; showing, that 
as they submitted to the visitations of Divine 
Grace and obeyed its teachings, they were quali- 
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fied for usefulness in the Church, and enabled to , 
show forth the fruits of righteousness. 

From the year 1656 to 1712, there are ac- | 
counts of 258 persons ;—and from 1712 to 1828, | 
there are 347, Some of these Volumes, we be- | 
lieve, have never been re-printed in this country, | 
and the last English edition having been issued | 
many years ago, the Work is now very rare, 

At a time when so much unprofitable reading | 
is placed in the way of our members, the ten- 
dency of which is to draw away the mind from | 
serious thoughtfulness and a faithful maintenance | 
of our religious principles and testimonies, it is 
particularly desirable that books of a solid and 
edifying character should be furnished to our 
members ; aud perhaps there is no work, after 
the Holy Scriptures, better adapted than Piety 
Promortep for vocal reading in families, and for 
counteracting the loose and irreligious tendencies 
of the present day. 

These considerations have induced the proposal 
to republish the work, provided a sufficient 
number is subscribed for to defray the cost of 
publication. It will be printed on fine paper, 
with a good clear type, and well bound in sheep, 
for $3.00 a copy, consisting of four volumes duo- 
decimo, containing together nearly 1800 pages 
—seven copies will be given for $18. 

Persons holding subscription papers will please 
forward them early to 

WitiiaM Evans, No 134 S. Front st., or 
Tuomas Evans, No. 180 Arch Street. 


Philadelphia, Seventh month, 1853. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 10, 1853. 


With the present Number, the extracts from the 
Journal of Daniel Wheeler are brought to a close. 
Some of our readers have, no doubt, been of the 
opinion that those extracts have been unnecessa- 
rily extended, as the volume from which they were 
copied has been recently published in this city, and 
extensively circulated among Friends in this coun- 
try. The Editor, however, apprehended that the 
Review has a considerable circulation in some dis- 
tricts of our country, where very few copies of the 
Journal in question are to be found. To those who 
have access to the narrative of Daniel Wheeler’s 
life through no other channel than the pages of 
this periodical, it is presumed that those extracts, 
though copious, will prove acceptable and interest- 
ing. 

Among those members of our Society who have 
been engaged in proclaiming to the nations the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, there have been few 
more remarkable characters than Daniel Wheeler. 
Left an orphan at an early age, and thrown pre- 
maturely upon his own resources, he was exposed, 
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during the critical period of adwlescence, to the 
most corrupting influences. Being visited by the 
Dayspring from on High, and deeply humbled with 
a view of his misspent time, he became one of the 
most devoted advocates of the precious doctrine 
which constitutes the glory of the Christian reli- 
gion—the doctrine of an inward and spiritual light, 
a measure of which is given to every man, to guide 
in the way of life and salvation. To the safety and 
sufficiency of this light he bears ample and unequi- 
voca] testimony through the various stages of his 
course, 


It is with unusual satisfaction that a place is 
given in our paper this week, to a notice of the 
publication of a new edition of Piety Promoted. 
The publication, we observe, is to take place pro- 
vided a number of copies should be subscribed for, 
sufficient to warrant the undertaking. It is mech 
to be hoped that Friends will not suffer this oppor- 
tunity of farnishing the youthful portions of their 
families with this kind of reading to be lost, for 
want of the requisite encouragement. The Editor 
has not forgotten the impression made on his mind, 
at an early period of life, by the perusal of some 
portions of this valuable collection. There are two 
circumstances connected with this work, which can 
scarcely fail to render it acceptable and attractive 
to the young. The characters portrayed are, in 
many cases, those of persons who finished their 
course in the morning of life; and the notices are 
generally concise, and therefore not likely to pro- 
duce the weariness which extended narratives, 
however excellent, are liable to impress on the 
youthful readzr. It would be well that such a col- 
lection should be placed in the family of every 
Friend, especially where there are children, among 
whom the frequent perusal of its impressive rela- 
tiuns must often excite the aspiration, « Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” 


Marniep, At Friend’s Meeting, Plainfield, Ind., 
on the 18th of 8th mo., Jonn Morais, of Wayne Co., 
to Epirn, danghter of Edward Chamness. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Grove, 
Hendricks Co., Ind., on the 25th ef 8th mo., Zimri 
Hap ey, of Morgan Co., to Lureta Jang, davgh- 
ter of Braselton Brown, dec’d. 


Diep, On the 18thof 6th mo. last, near Plainfield, 
Hardwick Co., Ind., Soromon Bair, in the 68th 
year of his age. 


-—, On the 2d of 7th mo. last, near the same 
place, James Linptey Carter, son of Enoch and 
Asenath Carter, in the 20th year of his age. 


——, On the 9th of same month, and near the same 
place, Jos1au Hopson, aged about 70. 
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Diep, On the 10th, at Plainfield, Parcnarp AL- 
BeRTSON, a Well-beloved minister, in the 64th year 
of his age. 


—, At Tuckerton, N. J., 8th mo, 22d, Matixpa, 
wife of Jarvis H. Bartlett. She was an exemplary 
member of the Society of Friends. Her affliction, 
which was long and painful, she endured with pa- 
tience, and remarkable Christian resignation. 


—, At her residence in Morrow County, Ohio, 
on the 19th of 6th mo. last, iv the 59th year of her | 
age, Susan, wife of William W. Heald, a consistent | 
member of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 


—, By drowning in Saratoga lake, on the 9th 
of 7th mo. last, near his residence in Saratoga Co., | 
N. Y., Cuarzes Jackson Cary, youngest son of Dr. | 
Wm. Cary, deceased, in the 26th year of his age; | 
an esteemed member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting, | 
whose amiable disposition and rectitude of charac- 
ter had endeared him to many friends and acquaint- 
ances. 


, In Dartmouth, Mass., on the 14th of last 
month, Cates Stave, a member of Dartmouth | 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 74 years. 





—-, At the residence of her son-in-law, Jona- | 
than Harris, in Guilford County, North Carolina, on 
the evening of the 26tb of last month, Exizapetn | 
Stuart, widow of John Stuart, in the 87th year of | 
her age, a member of Deep River Monthly Meeting | 


of Friends. 


, At his residence, in Orleans county, N. Y., 
on the 22d of 5th month last, in the 42d year of his 
age, Proovam Ne.uist,a valuable member of Elba 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, At the residence of her father, in Shelby 
county, N. Y., on the 13th of 6th month last, in the 
25th year of her age, Mantua, daughter of Gideon 
Hawley, a member of Elba Monthly Meeting. 





——, At the residence of his mother, at Porte- | 
mouth, on the 7th of 7th month last, in the 19th | 
year of his age, Epwarp, son of the late Joseph 
Anthony, of Middleton, a member of Rhode Island 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 25ih of 7th month last, aged about 
19 years, Crowe Tay or, son of Isaiah and Me- | 
hetabel Taylor, a member ot Sidney Monthly Meet- 
ing, Maine. His close was peaceful and triumphant, 
Po mind being remarkably clothed with divine 
ove. 








HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual Examination of the Scudents | 
will commeuce on Second day, 9th mo. 12th, and | 
close on the Fourth day following. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, | 
10th month 12th. Applications for admission may | 

addressed to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
“— of Managers, No. 39 High street, Philadel- 
phia. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. | 


The Committee on Instruction will meet in Phi- 
ielphia, on Sixth-day the 16th inst., at 3 o'clock, 
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REVIEW. 
From Household Words. 
IDIOTS. 
(Coneluded from page 813.) 

We presume the bodily sensitiveness of this 
afflicted class to be increased as their deprivations 
are diminished. However this may be, idiots often 
suffer less from physical pain than beings of a 
finer organization. A boy, now at Highgate, was 


| once found by his mother with a species of 


buckle thrust through his tongue. He had made 
this experiment merely to umuse himself, and 
testified no inconvenience whatever; was vain of 
the ornament, but not otherwise moved by it. 
Idiots are found below the average sensitiveness 
to the electric battery; and yet, so remarkable 
are the contradictions in their nature, they are 
invariably affected by thunder and lightning. The 
mere approach of a thunder-storm is observed to 
disorder the stomachs of a whole idiot asylum. 
They generally like music; bright colors almost 
always; and are remarkably susceptible to the 
influence of the sunliglit. Such things as they 
do, they do, as an established rule, best on a 
bright day, and worst on a dark one. In respect 
of mental pain, as of physical, they have their 
compensation. Separation from friends does not 
affect them much, grief and sorrow hold but slight 
dominion over them, and the contemplation of 
death does not distress them. They are very fond 
of attending prayers in a body. What dim reli- 
gious impressions they connect with public wor- 
ship, it is impossible to say, but the struggling 
soul would seem to have sume instinctive aspira- 
tions towards its Maker. 

The institutions from which these facts are de- 
rived, are, as we have mentioned, of recent esta- 
blishment, in eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 
M. Ferrus, chief physician of the hospital for the 
insane at Bicétre, near Paris, selected, from the 
eight hundred cases under his care, such as were 
idiots, and organized a school where, each morn- 
ing, they were taught habits of order and indus- 
try, reading, writing, ciphering, and gymnastics. 
In 1831, M. Valret followed the example in the 
Salpetréire lunatic asylum for females, of which 
he had charge. In 1839, Dr. Guggenbubl, then 
a young physician at Zurich, observed a poor 
Cretin muttering a prayer before a crucifix, not 
comprehending what he was doing. He was so 
deeply affected by this sight, that he entered a 
cottage near, for the purpose of ascertaining some 
particulars; and learned, from the mother of the 
Cretin, that she had taught him the prayer when 
he was a little child. Dr.Guggenbubl became 


| convinced, from that time, that there was a dor- 


mant mind in the Cretins, and resolved to make 


| them his peculiar study. He succeeded, by dint 


of great perseverance, in establishing the asylum 
already several times referred to, on the Abend- 
berg above Interlaken, and three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and above the level at 
which Cretinism, so prevalent in Switzerland, is 
known to exist. The establishment has flourished 
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under Dr. Guggenbuhl’s care; and he has tra-; faces among them were extremely pretty, and 


velled successfully into other countries to urge 
the foundation of other asylums. They were set 
on foot in various parts of Germany, in Sardinia, 


gave little or no indication of the blank within. 
We found rooms full of children of all ages, in 
the keeping of female attendants, whose pleasant 


and in the United States, before they were | and patient countenances were a strong assurance 
thought of in England. But in 1846, some la-| of their being well selected, except only in one 
dies in Bath, having read an account of Dr. Gug-| instance, where we certainly derived a less agree- 
genbuhl’s efforts, established a school for idiots in | able impression. We found a capital gymnasium, 
that city, which was, in 1851, removed to Belve-| which is of the first importance, as the mental 
dere, a more elevated and airy situation. At the | faculties of these poor creatures can only be ap- 
end of the year 1847, Dr. Andrew Reed and Dr. proached by strengthening their bodies and en- 
Conolly excited public attention to the want of! livening their spirits. There was but one child 


, 


such an asylum in London, and so successfull 
that they were soon enabled, by voluntary sub 
scriptions, to take Park House, Highgate. The 
same society, accredited to the public by the same 
two eminent and respected names, now holds Es- 
sex Hall, near Colchester, likewise. The first re- 
port thus graphically describes the opening of | 
Park House :— | 

“ The first gathering of the idiotie family was 
a spectacle unique in itself, and sufficiently dis. | 
couraging to the most resolved, and not to be for- 
gotten in after time by any. It was a period of 
distraction, disorder, and noise of the most unna- 
tural character. Some had defective sight; most 
had defective or no utterance; most were lame 
in limb or muscle; and all were of weak or per- 
verted mind. Some had been spoiled, some ne- 


glected, and some unconscious and inert. Some 


were screaming at the top of the voice; some 
making constant and involuntary noises from ner- 


vous irritation; and some, terrified at scorn and 
ill-treatment, hid themselves in a corner, from 
the face of man, as from the face of an enemy.” 
To this establishment we paid a visit within a 
few weeks of the present date. It is a fine de- 
tached house, beautifully situated at a consider- 
able elevation above the metropolis: high ground 
is indispensable for the purpose. We found the 
school-room for male pupils, and full of pupils 
too, as quiet and orderly as any school-room we 
have ever seen. Writing was in progress, and the 


in bed; every room was airy, orderly, and cheer- 
ful; and every body seemed devoted, heart and 
soul to the good work in hand. 

That class of persons, unhappily always too 
large a one for this world, who are so desperately 
careful to receive no uncomfortable emotions from 
sad realities or pictures of sad realities, that they 
become the incarnation of selfishness, and are, by 
their sickly letting-alone, the most intolerably 
mischievous people in the community, will pro- 
bably exclaim, O, but all this must be exces- 
sively painful!’ To which we reply, that such 
an affliction, considered by itself, is very painful ; 
but that, considered with a rational reference to 
the alleviations and improvements of which it is 
plainly susceptible under such treatment, it ought 
to become the reverse of painful, and ought to do 
the visitor good. Madame, you are a lady of very 
fine feelings; you are very easily shocked; you 
“can’t bear” a great deal that a higher hillens 
than yours would seem to have contemplated your 
bearing when your little place was allotted to you 
on this ball. This idiot child of thirteen, sitting 
in its little chair before the fire, as to its bodily 
growth a child of six; as to its mental develop- 
ment nothing, is an odious sight to you. This 
idiot old man of eight, with the extraordinary 
small head, the paralytic gestures, and the half- 
palsied fore-finger eternally shaking before his 
hatchet face as he chatters and thatters, disturbs 
you very much. But, madam, it were worth 


copies were clean, plain, and good. Drawing ap-| while to inquire, while the brazen head is yet 
peared to be the favorite pursuit. Barns, gables, | saying unto you, “Time is!’ how much of the 
gates, houses, walls, hay stacks, churches, fences, | putting away of these unfortunates in past years, 
and the usual compositions, were in many cases | and how much of the putting away of many kinds 
exceedingly well executed. One pupil was very | of unfortunates at any time, may be attributable 
proud of a pump—a portrait, as we conceived— | to that same refinement which cannot endure to 
with the legend, “Stick no bills” on it. Two) be told about them. And, madam, if I may make 
young men, one a curiously slow, deep-voiced, ' so bold, I will venture to submit whether, such 
dark youth, and the other a round-shouldered | delicate persons as your ladyship may not be lay- 


healthy-looking fellow, rather over-grown and | ing up a rather considerable stock of responsibil- 


heavy, stood before a map of England, pointed | ity; and you will excuse my saying that I would 


out towns with a wand as they were named, and | not have so sensitive a heart in my bosom for the 
told what they were famous for, frequently cor | dignity of the whole corporation. 

recting each other as the occasion arose: they| There cannot bea doubt that these institutions 
also achieved some simple arithmetic. In a se-| are deserving of all encouragement and support. 
cond room, likewise perfectly quiet, and placid, | They are truly humane, and they also afford op- 
were some little fellows busily plaiting straw of | portunities for a most interesting study, which 
various colors. We found a work-room full of| may prove exceedingly beneficial to mankind, 
girls, sewing, and making little fancy ornaments | The causes of idiocy are as yet imperfectly under- 
with beads and parti-colored strips; some of the' stood. Little is known of the origin of the dis- 
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order beyond the facts, that idiocy is sometimes 
developed during the progress of dentition, and 
that it would seem to be generally associated with 
mental suffering, fright, or anxiety; or with a 
latent want of power in the mother. These causes, 
however, are complex, and difficult to trace. 

The funds of the society who maintain Park 
House and Essex Hall, are devoted in aid of the 
maintenance and education of idiots, for whom 
the parents pay a certain annual sum. This is 
an admirable means of helping those who help 
themselves, and who, as the subjects of a peculiar 
misfortune, have a pressing claim on such aid. 
But we hope, through the instrumentality of 
these establishments, to see the day, before long, 
when the pauper idiot will be similarly provided 
for, at the public expense. 


BETTER LODGINGS FOR THE POOR. | 


The question of city mortality has recently at- | 
tracted, in this country and England, much se- | 
rious attention ; and the intelligent philanthropists | 
who have investigated the subject, have arrived 
at the conclusion, that one of the most active | 
causes of death is the imperfect manner in which | 
the working classes, and people of small means, 
are lodged. It is among these that disease is 


usually most destructive; and, though want of 
the ordinary comforts of life, over-crowded apart- 
ments, indifferent food, and neglect of personal 
cleanliness are, doubtless, efficient agencies in re- 


ducing the average standard of health wherever 
they operate, there is ample and valid reason to 
believe that an improved condition, as respects 
habitations, would not only lessen the noxious in- 
fluence of the evils named above, but remove the 
most deleterious positive occasion of sickness and 
mortality that afflicts densely populated districts. 
This opinion receives confirmation in the fact, 
that pestilence finds the largest number of vic- 
tims among those who reside in low situations : 
but what is most remarkable, as showing that the 
cellars and ground floors of a building, when used 
for sleeping apartments, are unfavorable to life, 
independently of the circumstances of the tenants 
in other respects, is, that the cholera, during its 
prevalence in Paris, in 1832, was most fatal 
among those classes of the people who were best 
off in point of wealth, but who oceupied rooms 
nearest the — In the French capital, where 
a number of separate families are quartered in the 
same dwelling, the rent of the several stories de- 
creases upwards, and the most humble inhabitants 
are found living in and nearest the attics. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the relative healthiness of loca- 
tion, as regards altitude above the ground floor, 
may be appreciated from the following state- 
ment, contained in a report on the origin and pro- 
gress of cholera in Paris, made by M. de Watte- 
ville, in 1832. He says: 
_ “ We may add, as a curious piece of informa- 
tion, the number of deaths which occurred in the 
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different parts of houses, during the six months 
prevalence of the epidemic. Ground floor, 1,506; 
first floor, 2,868 ; second floor, 2,264 ; third floor, 
2,023; fourth floor, 1,375; fifth, sixth, and se- 
venth floors, 952; not indicated, 170.” 

It should be observed here, in order to explain 
an apparent contradiction in these statistics, of 
the theory of the influence on health of the posi- 
tion of a lodging relatively to its height above the 
basement of a dwelling, that the ground floor of 
Parisian houses is chiefly occupied by shops, and 
that few persons sleep there. It appears, then, 
that the mortality diminished very greatly as it 
ascended from the first floor to the garret, al- 
though the favorableness of personal condition, as 
regards security against disease, increased in 
every other respect, inversely to the elevation of 
the lodgings. The highest apartments were not 
only tenanted by the poorest persons, who had 
the least and worst food, and paid the smallest 
attention to cleanliness, but they were the most 
crowded and destitute of ventilation. Hence it is 
fair to presume, that the excess of mortality 


|among the indigent portion of a community, is 


not necessarily an accompaniment of poverty, ex- 
cept where it obliges them to dwell in over- 
crowded tenements, either below or just above 
the earth, where the atmosphere is closest, and 
most loaded with malaria. 

This, happily, is an evil which may be reme- 
died, and though it exists to a less extent in Phi- 
ladelphia than in any other city of its size in the 
world, yet there is occasion, even here, for that 
benevolent and not unprofitable use of capital 
which, by providing better dwellings for the la- 
boring and poorer classes, at reasonable rents, 
may diminish the number of those who inhabit 
cellars, or miserably small and _ ill conditioned 
houses in filthy alleys and close unwholesome 
courts. The work of building is going on in our 
midst with great activity. We are erecting fine 
private mansions, magnificent stores and facto- 
ries, and with the zeal and the means for these 
improvements, a corresponding taste for architec- 
tural display has grown up, and is daily manifest- 
ing itself in some improving addition to the orna- 
mental edifices of the metropolis. But, in all this 
busy progress of piling brick upon brick, and 
stone upon stone, there is one most useful and 
necessary style of houses which we are not erect- 
ing. Cannot some generous and original-minded 
capitalist, while duly attentive as to how he may 
invest his means profitably, lead in the benevolent 
enterprise of rearing a series of dwellings for the 
working orders, which shall be, in commodious- 
ness of arrangements, superior to any yet pro- 
vided, while each tenement may be so divided 
among several tenants, as to realise a fair interest 
on the whole cost of the apartments, at a not op- 
pressive rent to any individual lessee? Besides 
the importance of this matter as a sanitary mea- 
sure, the excellent moral influence of surrounding 
an industrious population, of limited means, with 
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the humanizing and refining comforts of agreea- for the largest. Many highly deserving parties 
ble homes, is worthy of m marwie thought were necessarily passed over—a promise, how- 


and effort. | ever being given, and most gladly received by 


Why should any man, woman, or child in a| them, that the committee would do their best to 
city having, like this, ample room for spreading | secure the erection of additional houses during 
outward in every direction, and at a time when | the present summer.’ ” 
materials for houses are so cheap and plenty, and| The calculation of the proprietors is, that each 
they may be put together so rapidly, and for so | house has cost about £91, and will return, after 
small an outlay of capital, ever burrow in some | paying water duty, about £6 13s. 3d. per year 
dark, close, and noisome subterranean hole, like a | of rent, which is considered a liberal rate. 
bushman; or, what is almost as bad, live and} What has been done in Scotland may be done 
sleep on a floor just above the groumd, breathing | here with even greater facility; and the time is 
its noisome damp, summer and winter? Such a | coming, in the growth of our population, and ac- 
thing should not be; nor need we appeal to cha- | tivity as a manufacturing and commercial com- 
rity to make provision against it. It has been | munity, when it will be quite as necessary and 
proved by experiment elsewhere, that lodging | advantageous. It is truly matter for amazemeut 
houses for the humbler class of trades-people may | that in the many movements and contrivances 
be constructed on a plan embracing the essential | originating in human sympathies for the deserv- 
accommodations of modern dwellings, such as|ing poor, there has yet been so little attention 
gas, baths, furnaces, &c., and at the same time| paid to this important need of better and move 
prove a desirable investment for capital. comfortable lodgings for them upon a suitably 

Without adverting to successful instances of | economical plan. The thing is entirely feasible 
the kind elsewhere, we may state that there are|as a profitable speculation; and if one man of 
rows of two-story houses at North Leith, in Scot- | bold and progressive genius will only take the ini- 
land, so constructed that the undermost stories | tiative step in this good work, hundreds who wait 
are entered from one side, and those above from | for a lead in all apparently impracticable under- 
the other, so that the separate dwellings are thus | takings, will soon follow.—N. A. & U. 8. Gaz. 
contained, without intercommunication, under 
one roof. They were put up for factory opera- 
tives, and were eagerly taken, as soon as com- 
pleted, and have yielded an ample interest on the 
outlay, besides providing a sinking fund for the 
capital. ‘The example sct at Leith was speedily 
followed, on a larger scale, by a company of gen- 
tlemen, under the title of the “Pilrig Model 
Buildings” Society, the members of which have 
erected sixteen houses as a first instalment of 
forty-four self-contained workmen’s houses. A 
Scottish paper speaking of the enterprise says : 

‘“‘ These new houses, which may be seen on the 
left as you pass down Leith Walk, and are re- 
markably neat and substantial, contain each a 
kitchen and one or more rooms, with scullery and 
other conveniences, and were also eagerly taken 
as soon as finished. The benevolent projectors 
of them say, in a circular which they have since 
published: ‘These may be described in all re- 
spects model houses. Two of them contain three 
rooms, and the other two rooms. Every dwell- 
ing enters by a separate door. They are all well 
supplied with gas and water. Every house has 
a scullery and sink. The drainage is thorough, 
and to each house there is a plot of ground at- 
tached, to be sown in grass, or used for growing 
vegetables and flowers, as the tenants may prefer. 
The houses were let at Candlemas last, for the 
year, from Whitsunday, 1851, to Whitsunday, 
































DO GOVERNMENTS OR PEOPLES MAKE WAR? 


The belligerent tone assumed by some of the 
journals in connexion with the Eastern crisis, and 
the foolish bluster of a few radicals who talk of 
coercing the government into a war with Russia, 
have brought on the Peace party the reproach of 
having seriously erred in “ the assumption, that 
war was the peculiar diversion of despotic courte, 
and that the armaments of the country were only 
maintained for the satisfaction of aristocratic ca- 
prices.”” We certainly do not remember to have 
ever maintained that “ war was the peculiar di- 
version of despotic courts ;” if by that be meant 
that none other but despots take pleasure in the 
excitements of this murderous game. What we 
have affirmed and do affirm, and what no one who 
is not prepared boldly to give the lie to all history 
can pretend to gainsay, is this, that the great ma- 
jority of the wars by which the world has been 
desolated, have sprung from the ambition, stu- 
pidity and obstinacy of the ruling classes. No 
feeling of sorrow and resentment for the tempo- 
rary hallucinations by which the popular mind 
may be sometimes misled, shall induce us to for- 
get the deep grudge which humanity owes to 
those selfish despots, who have so often plunged 
the nations into this horrible abyss of suffering 

and crime, for the gratification of their own pas- 
1852, under regulations prepared by the commit-| sions, or the advancement of their own dynastic 
tee. Aithough only a few days’ notice of this | and family interests. ‘‘ We appeal to experience 
had been given, a large number of applicants | in proof of the fact,” says the writer to whom we 
came forward, who were ready and anxious to | refer, “ that for one war which had been declared 
take the houses at the stipulated rents, which | in the personal interests of sovereigns, six at 
varied from £5 5s. for the smallest house, to £9 ' least, in modern times, had been occasioned by 
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popular unreason or excess.’ Indeed! was ity when hostilities were proclaimed there was a 
‘“ popular unreason or excess,” then, that origi-| great procession in the city, the heralds being at- 
nated the wars of Frederick the Great, of Louis | tended by the chiefs of opposition, the Prince of 
XIV., of Charles XII., of Peter I1., of Napoleon? | Wales drinking success to the English arms at 
Was it “popular unreason,” or “the personal | Temple Bar, and all the church bells ringing a 
interests of sovereigns,” which presided uver that | merry peal, the besotted populace bailivg with 
confederation of the continental despots, who! extravagant demonstrations of joy the triumph 
hurled their united forces against revolutionary | they had acquired in forcing the Minister into 
France in 1791, and thus led to the long agony | the greatest crime and calamity that can befall a 
of conflict in which Europe became involved ?| nation—an unjust war. Sir Robert Walpole, 
Was the American war the offspring of popular | when he heard the bells ringing, is suid to have 
passion, or of the tyrannous folly of government, | remarked, ‘‘ They may ring the bells now ; they 
and the obstinacy of the reigning monarch? | will be wringing their hands before long.” 
Unless history be a tissue of deliberate falsehoods,| And it was not the mere mob only that joined 
the assertion that six out of every seven wars in| in this outcry. The ablest politicians and the 
modern times, ‘‘ have been occasioned by popular | most illustrious men of letters of the day, lent 
unreason or excess,’’ must be treated as one of | their voice to swell the demand for war. But 
those rhetorical hyperboles, which can hope to/| all that did not prove that they had a righteous 
escape detection only by the very extravagance of| cause. On the contrary, most of them lived to 
its audacity. acknowledge that they were grossly in the wrong. 
It is, however, unhappily too true, that when | “I have seen,” says Mr. Burke, “ and with some 
the governments of Europe have picked some | care examined, the original documents concern- 
quarrel among themselves, they have often suc- | ing certain important transactions of those times. 
ceeded, by artful appeals to national vanity and| They perfectly satisfied me of the extreme injus- 
resentment, in enlisting the popular sympathy in | tice of that war. * * * Some years after it 
favor of war. Nor can we deny, that on one or| was my fortune to converse with many of the 
two occasions the violence of the people, always,| principal actors against the Minister, and with 
however, combined with royal and courtly ivcli-| those who principally excited that clamor. None 
nation, has been employed to drive a moderate | of them, no not one, did in the least defend the 
and sagacious minister into war in opposition to| measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. 
his own better judgment. It may not be with-| They condemned it as freely as they would have 





out advantage at the present moment, when there | done in commenting upon any proceeding in his- 


are some symptoms of the recurrence of the same! tory in which they were totally uncuncerned.” 
folly, to recall to remembrance a few examples of | Yet, this unrighteous war, the offspring of royal 
this national delirium. Perhaps the most re-| obstinacy, party intrigue and popular clamor, 
markable illustration is afforded by the war with | lasted nine years, cost the country fifty-four mil- 
Spain in 1739, which Lord Brougham charac-| lions of pounds sterling, and involved, it is esti- 
terizes as “one of the greatest blots in English | mated, the sacrifice of 240,000 human lives, and 
history.” And in reference to the same war, Mr. | then concluded by a most humiliating peace. In 
Macaulay says, “ We could easily show that, if| the treaty which closed this war, Smollet says, 
any respect be due to international law,—if right, | that “‘ the right of English subjects to navigate 
where societies of men are concerned, be anything | the American seas without being subject to search, 


but another name for might,—if we do not adopt | was not once mentioned, thouyh this was the oriyi= 
the doctrine of the Buccaneers, that treaties mean | nal source of the differences between Great Bri- 
nothing within thirty degrees of the line, the war| tain and Spain.” 

with Spain was altogether unjustifiable.” It is 
well known that the minister, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, long and strenuously resisted the war. The 
Court was in favor of it; and indeed this great 
statesman had, during the whole period he was 
in power, to withstand the constant and vehement 


desires of the two first Georges, to plunge into| the country owed our perseverance in that disas- 
continental hostilities, for “the personal inter-| trous conflict, to the stubborn wilfulness of George 
ests’ of those sovereigns. But in 1739, those} III. It is well known that Lord North, who as 
among the higher classes who were solicitous for | Minister actually carried on the war, utterly dis- 
war, had recourse to the falsest and most con-| approved the king’s policy, and “ he was kept at 
temptible means, in order to inflame the passions | bis post,” says Lord Brougham, “ by constant 
of the people. Factious politicians, intent on| entreaties, by monthly expostulations, by the 
their own personal purposes, employed the usual| most vehement protestations of the misguided 
bombastic plea,—that the national honor was| Prince,” against his retirement. It adds nothing 
insulted,—until the country became furious, de-| to his reputation, certainly, as Lord John Russell 
manding war with a vehemence which at last| remarks, “‘ that he involved the Old and New 
compelled the Minister to give way. Onthe day’ World in useless bloodshed against his own 


If we turn to the American war, no one surely 
will pretend that the Stamp Act, and the long 
course of obstinate folly which ensued, was “ oc- 
easioned by popular unreason.” Any one who 
reads Lord John Russell’s Life of Fox, recently 
published, must see, beyond all question, that 
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opinton.” We must here again, however, sor- 
rowfully acknowledge, that at the-outset of that 
war, the Monarch was sustained in his infatuation 
by popular clamor ; although long before it ended, 
the tide had turned the other way, and the people 
had returned to common sense, much sooner than 
the Court. We need not dwell on the origin of 
the last French war. For that, at any rate, 
“ popular unreason” cannot be held responsible, 
although, most unhappily, the Court and the Aris- 
tocracy did contrive, by pandering to the ignorant 
prejudices of the multitude, to enlisf popular un- 
reason in favor of the fatal policy they bad pre- 
viously resolved to adopt. In fact the folly of 
the people has consisted in espousing with an ir- 
rational vehemence, the quarrels which they have 
had no part in producing, and which usually 
refer to matters in which their interests are very 
slightly concerned. They find out invariably 
afterwards, that the sinister enthusiasm under 
the influence of which they were taught to shout 
the cant jargon of national honor and British dig- 
nity, was a delusion and a snare by which they 
were beguiled to their own undoing. We had 
hoped, we confess, that the bitter experience of 
the past, combined with the spread of intelligence 
through the community, would have saved us 
from a repetition of this popular frenzy. But it 
would seem we are mistaken. Journalists who 
profess to represent the people, are indulging in 
the fiercest tirades against Lord Aberdeen for 
not pursuing a course which would inevitably en- 
tail upon the class of whom they assume to be the 
oracles, the most certain and prolonged misery. 


to calamities such as could scarcely be paralleled 
in the history of mankind. It is not merely that 
the ordinary horrors of warfare would be aggra- 
vated tenfold by the very progress which the 
people have made in intelligence, civilization, and 
all liberal and humanizing arts. It is not merely 
that such an outbreak would utterly disturb and 
derange the great manufacturing and commercial 
system, upon whose regular action the very exis- 
tence of myriads of people in every country in 
Europe absolutely depends, and the interruption 
of which would be the infallible prelude to dis- 
tress, bankruptcy, pauperism, discontent, and 
wide-spread social and political convulsion. But 
it would involve evils even still greater than 
these. It would arrest mankind in the midst of 
the most wonderful career of progress and im- 
provement that the world hasever seen. It would 
let loose the wildest anarchy of passion to make 
sport with the interests and destinies of hu- 
manity. It would go far to undo the strenuous 
efforts put forth by benevolent and Christian 
men for the last fifty years, to elevate the char- 
acter of the people by a humane and generous 
culture, by plunging them into familiarity with 
scenes and sentiments which could not fail to de- 
bauch their conscience, to debase and brutalise 
their feelings, and transmute the heart of the na- 
tions into ferocity and barbarism —Herald of 
Peace. 


“ CIGARS AND COGNAC.” 


Our attention was arrested last week, while 


Deaf to the admonitions of the past, reckless of | glancing over the columns of the New York Daily 
the terrible possibilities of the future, and taking | Times, by the above title to an article which we 


counsel only of their own passionate antipathies, 
they would have the nation plunged headlong 
into a weltering chaos of fire and blood. They 
talk indeed in a very jaunty tone, of bringing 
the matter to a s close. 
just to have one brush with the Czar, to curb his 
ambition in the East, and to teach him a lesson 
for the future. They are obstinately blind to the 
fact which all the records of the past so impress- 
ively teach, that when once the torch of war is 
kindled, no human sagacity can foresee where 
the desolating conflagration may end. “I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Canning, on one occasion, when 
certain fanatics would have precipitated him into 
war, “that in the whole history of Europe, an 
instance cannot be found, of a war between two 
great nations having been ended by obtaining the 
exact, identical object for which it was com- 
menced.”” Don’t let us be misled on this point. 
In all probability, the first cannon that is fired 
will be the signal for a universal explosion. And 
we believe most solemnly, that a general war in 
Europe at the present time, when all civilized 
nations have become so closely interlinked in 
mercantile and commercial relations, and when 
European society is impregnated with so many 
dangerous and combustible materials, would lead 


at once proceeded to read, and which we present, 
entire, to our readers, without a word of com- 
ment ; for it needs none. ‘There is an eloquence 
in the “ facts and figures” that no rhetoric can 


They only want | amplify.— Colonization Herald. 


The treasury table for the past year will show 
some curious and rather striking results. The 
great grain-growing interest may be thought to 
figure to poor purpose in the list of foreign ex- 
ports, when it is known that we smoke up, in 
Spanish cigars, the whole export of wheat, and 
drink down, in French cognac, the entire export 
ef Indian corn. For the rest of our breadstuffs, 
the flour sent abroad suffices for something like 
two-thirds of the interest on the foreign debt ; 
leaving the rice of South Carolina and the de- 
ferred faith of the repudiating states to settle the 
remainder. 

In the fiseal year ending the 30th of June last, 
the United States exported wheat to the value of 
$2,555,209. During the calendar year, the city 
of New York alone imported cigars to the amount 
of $1,878,744 ; and other porte, say forty per cent. 
of the whole, would swell the total to $3,131,240. 
The difference against us, in these two articles, is 
barely made good by all the rye, oats, and other 
small grain, $334,471; rye meal, $64,647 ; pota- 
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toes, $115,121; and apples, $48,635, which we 
sent out last year. 

The export of Indian corn was of the value of 
$1,540,225, and of corn meal, $574,880; to- 
gether $2,114,605. This city imported in 1852, | 
French cognac and other brandies of the value of | 
$1,494,635, which would be swelled, at other 
ports, allowing New York figures to represent 60 
per cent. only of the whole, to $2,491,058. How 
to make god this deficit, is a puzzler, unless we 
quit the catalogue of vegetable food, and make a 
set-off of some $323,949, of “‘ spirits from mo- 
lasses’ —in the vulgar, Yankee term—which it 
appears we send abroad. That is appropriate to 
the purpose, at all events. 

On the Ist of July last, it was carefully com- 
puted, and the total brought within the mark, 
that the foreign debt of the United States, in the 
shape of federal, state, company and corporation 
bonds, amounted to $262,000,000. Since then, 
we may compute $18,000,000 as the addition for 
the half year; making together $280,000,000 
principal, and about $16,800,000 interest to be 
provided for. The flour exported from the whole 
country for the fiscal year, was of the value of 
$11,869,145, and rice from Carolina and Georgia, 

2,471,029; together, $14,310,174; leaving a 
deficit of $2,459,826, in accumulating interest 
alone, unpaid, after exhausting both these sources 
of revenue. 

We might readily continue the parallel, were 
the present the auspicious time to arrest attention 
to the progress of luxury and borrowing. But, 
as it is not, we stop short, with the single addi- 
tional remark that, to run the comparison through 
the provision list, we should find that it requires 
all the hog meat, $3,765,470, to support our 
watch-fobs, and that we annually guzzle more 
champagne and port, and such like mixtures of 
grape and alcohol, than all our beef aud butter 
export, $2,279,820, will pay for. 


WINE DRINKING-ADVOCATES OF TEMPERANCE. 
We need no evidence to prove that our mode- 
rate wine-drinking citizens are the most formid- | 
able enemies that retain the field against the pro- | 
gress of temperance. We know that they are 
strong, very strong—that they occupy the high- 
est walks of life, and fill almost every station of 
honor, trust, and emolument. We know they 
number in their ranks the learned, the wise, and 
powerful. We cannot employ towards them any 
other language than that of respectful entreaty 
and expostulation ; nor would we do it if we 
could. No; we would say to our fashionable 
wine-drinking citizens, ‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether.’ To you, gentlemen, we must address 
our appeal; for we recognize no other opponents 
in the field. The unreformed inebriate, the ruin- 
manufacturer, the rumseller and importer, are 
mere supernumeraries in your camp; they wear 
no arms; they are under your protection ; and 
subsist on your example and support. We are 


your fellow-citizens. In many of the duties and 
avocations of life we walk side by side; in many 
of the interests of our community, we take coun- 
sei together. We can testify to the integrity of 
your honor, to the respectability of your standing, 
the cordiality of your friendship, aud the muni- 
ficence of your philanthropy. And we appeal to 
these bright qualities of the heart when we say 
that there are thousands of beings who are trying 
in vain to reform on your principle. 

At the corner of the streets you may meet scores 
of poor inebriates who have tried to become ten- 
perance men by following your example, but it 
has plunged them deeper in the mire. The side 
walks are trying to arise from habitual intoxica- 
tion to the moderate use of the intoxication cup. 
Alas ! it is your example tbat is hanging out this 
tantalizing phantom! Will you cheat their sons 
with the insidious delusion, that they may again 
be woderate drinkers? Will you bind, with 
wanton hands, another stone to the willing neck 
of a Sisyphus, to drag him bagk into the fiery 
abyss, at cach successive attempt to arise from its 
torments? Will you tormenta Tantalus with 
visions of the cooling waters of life, with which 
he may never slake his burning lips? Shall that 
father who has almost strength enough to face 
the tempter—shall that ated who has just 
commenced an existence of life and love—shall 
that son and brother who has just been rescued 
from the lee-shore of intemperance—shall these 
be dashed back into their original ruin by a glance 
at the wine that sparkles on your tables? When 
the shipwrecked mariner has clung to his frail 
plank through all the wilderness of the wintry 
waves,and when in sight of the haven of rest, 
will you hang out false beacon lights to lure him 
on the breakers, whence his mangled corpse shall 
be dashed onthe shore? When, with a desperate 
effort, he has caught hold of the ark of safety, 
will you strike off his hand and Jeave him to sink 
in the waves.— Elihu Burritt. 


SUMMER MORNING THOUGHTS. 

‘¢T would not turn to Thee, who art my Father and 
my God, 

In the dark and fearful hour only when I feel thy 
chastening rod ; 

But when thy Jove doth bless me, and when thy smile 


see, 
Then, a/so, oh, my Father! I would turn in love to 
Thee. 


In the threatening burst of peril, in sorrow’s mute 
dismay ; 

When owns the worn or bleeding heart, affliction’s 
solemn sway, 

Down-stricken, crushed, and desolate, and awed thy 
power to see, 

Humbly imploring mercy then, we turn, oh God, to 
Thee! 

I would not only dedicate to Thee my hours of sad- 
ness, 

But all life’s high enjoyments, bright hopes and 
thoughts of gladness ; 

So shall they all be sanctified, and may it ever be 

My soul’s first impulse still to turn in grateful love to 
Thee. 
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For every kindly greeting, for every cheering word, 

For the high hope and earnest thought with which my 
soul is stirred, 

By the mighty words of genius, or the thrilling gift of 
song, 

To Thee, the Giver of each gift, I would grateful 
strains prolong. 


When o’er the jaded track of life a blessed sunbeam 
plays, 

Or a triend, beneath the weary load, a strong hand 
silent lays; 

When the ecstacy of hope fulfilled moves e’en my 
joy to tears, J 

I would turn to Thee, whose power doth give, whose 
love each gilt endears. 


Thus, in the sunlight, in the storm, to Thy sovereign 
sway 1’ bow,— 

Of all my gladness, al] my grief, the blessed author, 
Thou! 

Till ‘hou thy loving, erring child to purer realms 
shalt call,— 

On earth my Father and my God; in heaven my All 
in All.” 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion Inretticence.—The Steamship Europa 
arrived at Halifax on the 29th ult., and the Atlantic 
at New York ou the 3d inst., bringing Liverpool 
dates, respectively, to the 20th and 24th ult. 


Encianp.—Parliament was prorogued on the 20th 
ult.—Tue Seleet Committee had published their re- 
port on the slave trade treaty. It isa very long and 
important document. Its substance is, that Britain 
possessed, in 1850, twenty-four treaties with civi- 
lized powers, to suppress the trade; of these, ten 
give Britain a right of search, and mixed courts; 
twelve give the right of search and national tribu- 
nals; an:i two, the United States and France, refuse 
the right of search, but agree to maintain a squadron 
off the African coast. 

Britain had also forty-two treaties with African 
chiefs and princes. Since the above date, she had 
terminated two more with civilized governments, 
and twenty-three with Africans—making an aggre- 
gate of eizhty-nine treaties to suppiess the trade. 
The committee report that the trade would soon be 
extinguished .f the Cuban market was closed, and 
think the present time favorable for the joint efforts 
of Britain, France, and the United States to stop it 
on the Cuban coast. The Report adds: From the 
abuse of the American flag trading to Havana, a 
more cordial co-operation on the part of the United 
States, would materially assist the efforts to abolish 
the trade in that quarter. 

Lieut. Maury has lectured before a large company 
of merchants at Lloyds, at which resolutions com- 
plimentary to Lieut. Maury and the U. 8. Govern- 
ment were passed. 

Admiral SirGeorge Cockburn died at Leamington 
Spa, ou the 19th ult , aged eighty-two. 

The Liverpool Courier estimates the deficiency in 
the English wheat harvest as equal to 25 per cent. 

France.—A decree has been published, fixing the 
duties on corn, breadstuffs, rice, and dried vegeta- 
bles, at 25 centimes per killogramme This rate of 
duty will remain in force to 31st of 12th month next. 
To that date, the vessels of any nation which shall 
arrive in the French ports with cargoes of corn, 
breadstoffs, rice, dried vegetables, and potatoes, 
rhall be exempt from the duties on tonnage, and 
pro rata for parts of cargoes. 





REVIEW. 





General Montholon died recently at Paris.—The 
Emperor and Empress had gone to D.eppe. 


Devmark.—The varions laws passed during the 
late Reichstag, are being published one by one, the : 
object and tendency of «ll being to bind the three 
duchies of Schleswig, Hoistein, and Lauenberg to 
the kingdom of Denmark proper, by introducing, as 
far as is possible, uniformity of administration, while 
the popular representation peculiar to each terri- 
tory, is to be preserved, although united in one su- 

rior State Council, composed of members selected 
rom their respective representatives. 


Hottanp.—The Pope has consented to the modi- 


fication of the oath to be taken by the Bishops in 
Holl, and permits that these prelates may in fu- 
ture a@ke the oath of filelity, in civil matters, to the 


Kinf*and to the laws of the country. 

Letters from the Hague mention that on the 15th, 
the Second Chamber unanimously adopted the bill 
to open the spice trade of the Moluccas to all nations. 


SwitzerLanp.—Letters state that Tessino, having 
resolved not to make further concessions to Austria, 
the Federal Council will not take the initiative in 
renewing negotiations with the Austrian govern- 
ment. 


Avustria.—An Austrian protest against the Smyr- 
na affair has been published, and sent to all foreign 
Ministers. It takes the ground that Capt. Ingraham 
has broken the international law, as explained by 
Vattel and other jurists. 


The Emperor of Austria has been affianced to the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. 


The ceremony of the marriage by procuration of 
the Archduchess Marie of Austria to the Duke of 
Brabant, eldest son of the king of the Belgians, had 
taken place at Vienna, the Archduchess solemnly 
renouncing all hereditary claims fog herself and her 
heirs. 


Russta.—Letters from Petesghu'g ot the 13th, 
stated that there was uo alteration in general busi- 
ness. The Turkish question was looked on as set- 
tle’, provided the Porte would accept the proposi- 
tion of the four Powers. It wes added, all unplea- 
santness will soon disappear, as the Russian forces 
move homewards. 

Russia was preparing another campaign against 
the tribes of the Caveasus, and expected to take the 
field about the end of 8mo. A flotilla was being 
armed on the Sea of Azof to support the movements 
of the army. 


Torxey.—The Council has deliberated on the 
note of the powers. It is disposed to propose the 
acceptance of it to the Sultan. The Constitutionel 
says it has been accepted conditionally on the Rus- 
sians evacuating the principalities soon. 

A despatch from Bucharest, 10th, states that the 
greatest excitement prevails among the Boyaris. 

The Austrian internuncio has, in the presence of 
the ministers of France, Great Britain, and Prussia, 
assured the Ottoman minister that Austria does not 
by any means intend to encroach upon the integrity 
and sovereignty of Turkey; and that, in case the 
Porte should not consider the military occupation 
of Servia to be opportune, Austria would at once 
give up the idea of so occupying Servia. 

A conspiracy of Masselmen to murder the Chris- 
tians residing there, had been discovered at Aleppo. 
The ringleaders were arrested and trausported. 
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